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GIFT 
A SERIES OF PRIMARY READING-LESSONS. I 


JENNIE HALL 
Francis W. Parker School 


Weaving, as an industry for primary children, has widely 
proven itself of value, and interesting work in textiles is being 
done in many schools. The time has come, moreover, when 
teachers demand of manual work, not only that it shall keep the 
children busy, but that it shall pay for this expenditure of time 
and energy in physical development, intellectual training, and 
moral habits. We insist that our industry shall be educational, 
not manufactural. We recognize, too, that a mind under the 
stimulus of a new and interesting manual activity is eager and 
plastic toward associated intellectual influences. Therefore we 
try to link this little school activity with the great world-indus- 
tries. We try to show our child-weaver his place in a long, 
world-wide, and time-diversified procession of textile workers. 
We try to translate his loom, his weaving, into terms of history, 
art, and poetry. In these efforts we bring materials into the school- 
room—an Indian blanket, an oriental rug, a Cashmere shawl, 
spinning-wheels, spindles, pictures. We make excursions to 
textile museums and factories. We tell stories of shepherds— 
Abraham, David, Endymion, James Hogg. We study conditions 
of shepherd life. We read poems of shepherds and weavers. We 
make reading-lessons to convey information and story. The 
children express their newly gained knowledge and emotions by 
writing, painting, modeling, and acting. 

The following reading-lessons were made and printed at the 
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Francis W. Parker School for the use of the second grade in con- 
nection with weaving. The methods of using them have been 
various, since the children differ widely in their reading ability. 
Sometimes the story has been read aloud by one child. Frequently 
the class has read silently, using the information acquired in writ- 
ing, drawing, modeling, and discussion. Sometimes the story has 
been simplified and written upon the board. Often one group has 
prepared a lesson and has read it orally to the other children. At 
times various children have read aloud different parts of a lesson, 
and thus together have made the whole story. The pupil’s interest 
in the reading is a strong plea for correlated reading-matter, and 
their widening images and interests in connection with their hand- 
work make a plea for developing the intellectual matter associated 
with a manual activity. 

The collection is far from complete. Descriptions of other 
skilful weavers are needed—Swedish, Japanese, East Indian. 
There should be more poems—upon spinning and weaving. Cot- 
ton- and linen-working are untouched. Nothing has been done 
with embroidery and lace-making. But the writer hopes that the 
present material may be of use to the readers of the Elementary 
School Teacher, and that many people will help to complete the 
collection. 

SECOND-GRADE READING LESSONS 
A SHEPHERD'S LIFE 

It must be pleasant to be a shepherd in Greece. 

Early in the morning it is cool. 

The sky is golden around the sun. 

The mountains are rosy. 

The sheep move slowly over the hill. 

Their bells tinkle sweetly. 

The shepherd lies on a rock. 

He plays his pipe. 

The sound floats far away. 

His dog lies beside him. 

But at noon it is very hot. 

The shepherd drives his sheep slowly to a well. 

He draws water, and the sheep drink. 
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Then he drives them to a shelter. 

It is a little flat roof of brush. 

It stands on short poles. 

It makes a little shade. 

Here the sheep lie close together and sleep. 
There is another smaller roof for the shepherd. 
Here he and his dog lie down and sleep. 
After a few hours it grows cool. 

The shepherd and the sheep wake. 

The sheep go out again to eat. 

The shepherd follows slowly. 


(Used by the teacher; parts of poems committed by the children) 
THE SHEPHERD 
How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot; 
From the morn to the evening he strays ; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lamb’s innocent call, 
And he hears the ewe’s tender reply; 
He is watchful while they are in peace, 
For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 
—WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 
Come live with me and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
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A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 
—C. MarLoweE. 


A SHEPHERD'S VILLAGE 


It is lonely work being a shepherd. 

The sheep wander on day after day. 

Sometimes they go miles from home. 

The shepherd does not see his people for weeks. 

He is far up in bare hills. 

But there are other shepherds in those hills. 

They all grow lonely. 

Sometimes they hear one another’s pipes far away. 
“There are other shepherds,” they say to themselves. 
They drive their sheep in the direction of the music. 
When they meet they are very glad. 

“Let us camp together,” they say. 

So they build sheds for themselves and their sheep. 
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They make them of brush or of rushes. 

The sheep-shed is a big ring with a roof around the edge. 
The men’s sheds are like beehives. 

Inside is a shelf for the men to lie on. 

On the ground in the middle burns a little fire. 

Here the shepherds all live for weeks. 

When the grass is gone they move on to a new camp. 


A LOST SHEEP 


A shepherd stood on the mountain-side. 
He was counting his sheep. 
One was gone. 
Across the valley was another mountain-side. 
Here was another shepherd with his sheep. 
The first shepherd called across to him. 
He had to call very loudly and slowly, because it was far away. 
He said: “I have lost a sheep. Is he with you?” 
“T will see,” called the other shepherd. 
He counted his sheep. 
There was one too many. 
Now, all sheep look very much alike. 
How could he tell which one was not his? 
The sheep all had their heads down eating. 
The shepherd gave his call. 
All his sheep knew that call. 
They raised their heads. 
But one sheep kept on eating. 
The shepherd shouted: “Yes, I have one strange sheep.” 
Then the other shepherd gave his call. 
It floated softly across the valley. 
The strange sheep heard it and lifted its head. 
“He is yours,” called the man who was watching. 
Then the other shepherd left his dog to guard his herd. 
He came across the valley, and got his lost sheep. 
Would that my father had taught me 
The craft of a keeper of sheep; 
For so, in the shade of an elm tree, 
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Or under a rock on the steep, 
Piping on reeds I had sat 
And had lulled my sorrow to sleep! 
—Moscuvus. 


GOATS 


Goats are very useful to men. 

People drink their milk. 

They make cheese from the milk. 

They eat the meat of goats. 

They make pails and bottles from the skin. | 

They make cloth from the hair. 

They can make pretty cloth without any dye. 

That is because goat hair is of so many colors. 

Some goats are black. 

Some are white. 

Some are dark brown. 

Some are light brown. 

Some are blue-gray. 

A herd of goats on a mountain-side is very pretty. 

The rocks are big and rough and gray. 

Little green plants grow in the cracks. 

The goats, brown and black and white and gray, jump from 
rock to rock and eat these plants. 

The shepherd with his crook sits on a rock. 

He has a bright handkerchief on his head. 

These goats do not belong to him. 

Down the mountain is a little village. 

The goats belong to the people of this village. 

Early in the morning the shepherd walks through the village. 

The goats are waiting for him at their own doors. 

He whistles, and the goats walk on ahead of him. 

In the evening he drives them home. 

When a goat comes to her own door she turns in. 

Sometimes she has to go upstairs to be milked. 

Up she goes without any fuss. 
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GIOTTO 


There was a shepherd boy called Giotto. 

He lived in Italy long ago. 

His father had a little stone house on a hillside. 

It was a little village of stone houses. 

Below it were green fields beside a river. 

Above it was the rocky hill. 

The father worked in the fields by the river. 

The boy Giotto tended the sheep on the hill. 

There he lay, while the sheep ate. 

He looked at the clouds in the blue sky. 

He saw the little houses and the green fields. 

He watched the sun set behind the hills. 

He looked at his sheep with their heads down, eating. 

He had nothing to do, so he took a little stone and scratched 
on a big smooth rock. 

Sometimes he made only crooked marks. 

Sometimes he made pictures of his sheep. 

He made them lying down. 

He made them running. 

He made them eating. 

One day a stranger came up the hill on a horse. 

He saw the boy lying down scratching with his stone. 

He rode near and stopped. 

He looked at the pictures on the rock. 

He watched the boy at work. 

At last he said: “These are good sheep, my boy. 

“T make pictures myself, I am an artist. 

“T have a work shop down in the city. 

“Come down and work with me. 

“T will teach you to use brush and paints. 

“T will show you how to make pictures of Christ and of 
angels.” 

Giotto leaped up with joy. 

Of course he wanted to go. 

He and the stranger went to his father. 

They talked for a long time. 
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At last the father said “Yes.” 

Then Giotto tied some clothes into a bundle. 

He kissed his father and mother and started for the city. 

There he worked for years. 

He learned how to paint. 

He made very beautiful pictures of Christ and of Mary and of 
angels. 

But he could do other things also. 

He could carve marble. 

He could make buildings. 

He built a beautiful tower for bells. 

He made it of marble—green, white, pink. 

Into it he put little pictures carved in marble. 

One of them is a picture of a man plowing. 

Another is a picture of a man sitting in his tent-door. 

In front of him are his sheep. 

His dog is watching them. 

I think that when Giotto made those pictures he was thinking 
of his old home, his sheep, his father’s fields. 


MY MOTHER’S STORY OF SHEEP-SHEARING 


When I was a little girl, I used to like sheep-shearing time. 

It was in spring. 

The days were warm. 

The sheep did not need their thick winter wool. 

It began to come out. 

When I played in the woods, I often found locks of it on the 
bushes. 

“We must not lose any more wool,” my father said when 
he saw it. 

“We must do our shearing.” 

The men put on their high rubber boots and went down to 
the creek. 

We children ran along to watch. 

We liked the fun. 

The brook ran through the woods pasture. 

The sheep were running among the trees. 
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There was a little pen near the brook. 

The men drove the sheep into this pen and shut them in. 

One man waded out into the brook. 

“All ready,” he said. 

Then another man opened the gate of the pen. 

He drove one sheep out and into the water. 

The man in the brook caught it. 

He held it between his knees in the water. 

He washed the wool and squeezed it in his hands. 

He pulled out burrs and straws and sticks from the wool. 

The sheep in the water was very still. 

When the man thought the sheep was clean, he let it go. 

Off it ran, baaing into the woods. 

The man in the pen sent out another sheep into the water. 

Soon the sheep were all washed and were running about in the 
woods. 

We children liked that time best. 

What a noise! 

What a running-about! 

Mothers had lost their lambs, and lambs had lost their mothers. 

They ran about the woods bleating to call each other. 

When they met they were very happy. 

The mothers rubbed the little ones with their noses. 

The lambs danced around their mothers. 

It was a very pretty sight. 

We children laughed with joy. 

After some days, the sheep’s wool was dry. 

The boys swept the barn floor clean. 

They drove all the sheep into the front barn-yard. 

It was clean there. 

Father took down the sheep-shears from the shed and went to 
the barn. 

“Come on,” he called when he was ready. 

The boys drove a sheep into the barn. 

Father caught it and put it between his knees. 

Sometimes the sheep tried to get away. 

Then father tied its legs together. 
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Then it had to lie quiet on the floor. 

“Clip, clip,” went the shears. 

The thick wool began to roll off. 

It was matted together. 

So it came off in one piece. 

It looked like a whole skin, as it lay on the floor. 
When it was all cut off, one of the boys took it. 

He tied it into a roll. 

Father untied the sheep’s legs. 

It ran out into the other barn-yard, baaing for its friends. 
The boys drove another one in. 

Off came his wool. 

The sheared sheep looked very funny. 

Their legs were like little sticks. 

Their pink skin showed through their short hair. 

My father looked at the pile of wool in the barn. 

“Well,” he said, “that will make us all the clothes we need. 
“T think we shall have some to sell.” 


THE SHEEP 
“Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the grassy fields you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning till the night? 
Everything can something do, 
But what kind of use are you?” 


“Nay, my little master, nay, 
Do not serve me so, I pray; 
Don’t you see the wool that grows 
On my back to make your clothes? 
Cold, ah! very cold, you’d get, 
If I did not give you it. 


“Sure it seems a pleasant thing 
To nip the daisies in the spring, 
But many chilly nights I pass 
On the cold and dewey grtass, 
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Or pick a scanty dinner where 
All the common’s brown and bare. 


“Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
And cuts my wooly coat away 
To warm you in the winter’s day ; 
Little master, this is why 
In the grassy fields I lie.” 
—ANN TAYLOR. 


up! up! YE DAMES AND LASSES GAY! 

Up! Up! ye danies and lasses gay! 
To the meadows trip away. 
*Tis you must tend the flocks this morn, 
And scare the small birds from the corn, 
Not a soul at home may stay ; 

For the shepherds must go 

With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods today. 


Leave the hearth and leave the house 
To the cricket and the mouse: 
Find grannam out a sunny seat, 
With babe and lambkin at her feet, 
Not a soul at home may stay: 

For the shepherds must go 

With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods today. 

—S. T. CoLerince. 


SHEPHERD PICTURES 
Shepherds on the hillside, playing pipes, 
Calling to each other through your pipes, 
Looking at your sheep and at the rocks, 
Looking at the hills and at the trees, 
Looking at the valleys down below, 

And making up tunes on your pipes. 
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Looking at the craggy mountain-side 
And looking at the stars at night, 
Looking at the deep blue sky, . 
And looking at the moon among the clouds— 
How sweet is the life of the shepherd! 
—Second Grade, 1904. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GAMES 


ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN 
University Elementary School 


Until the effort is made one can never know the difficulty of 
the task of trying to write out children’s games. The baldness 
and bareness of mere words, minus the music, the charming. 
unconscious action of the children, and the thousand subtilties 
that add to the rounding-out of a game, tempt one, even after 
putting his hand to the plow, to turn back. Besides, one never 
plays a game exactly the same the second time. Different 
children, different days, different conditions in many ways, com- 
bine to make changes to “fit.” Hence only an artist could put 
before a reader an adequate description of many of the games 
that grow directly out of the work in hand. 

The introduction of a new game is an art, a fine art built 
upon long experience. To make it go, it must take hold of the 
children’s interest in a practical way. The leader must know 
where to turn for help among the children who have strength 
in taking the initiative and whose interest will at once become 
active. Again, the leader must be able at a moment’s notice 
to change her plan or modify it according to the suggestions of 
the children. 

By dramatizing the industrial life around us we are soon 
able to select the dramatic incidents in a story, and “act them 
out’—mostly in pantomime, to be sure, but in a way most 
satisfactory and pleasing to the children. 

From time to time I hope to make the attempt to put before 
the readers of this magazine some of the plays and games as we 
have played them in our kindergarten, asking always leniency 
for the manner and style of the bare outlines I am forced to give. 

GAME I 
CLOUDS AND RAIN 


Time: A cloudy, rainy day. 
Music: “Plump Little Baby Clouds,” from Primary and Kindergarten 
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Songs, Part II, by Eleanor Smith; “Pit-a-Pat,” from Songs of the Child 
World, Part I, by Jessie Gaynor. 

Watch the clouds to see if the wind is blowing them. Choose 
one child to show how fast or how slowly the clouds are moving. 
Ask if they are making any noise as they move, and insist upon 
very quiet movement. Suggest that the eyes be covered with 
the arms, so that everything will seem dark as the clouds make it 
seem. Choose one child at a time, giving all who ask a chance to 
show, and then “magically” change them all into “plump little 
baby clouds, dimpled and soft,” and play and sing softly as they 
creep softly around the room. Try this a number of times, until 
the children get into the spirit of it. Next play “Pit-a-pat,”’ and 
let them lower their arms and run in time to the music, pattering 
their feet to represent the pattering of the rain. Play slowly and 
softly, then more rapidly, and still more rapidly and louder, 
asking that they follow the lead of the piano. Suddenly the 
music will stop, indicating that the shower is over, beginning 
again and stopping at intervals. (An excellent opportunity is 
thus afforded for alert attention and instantaneous obedience. ) 
If there is a thunderstorm, the arms may be thrown away from 
the eyes and back again to indicate lightning, and the feet make 
a noise to represent thunder. 

Over and over again this may be played with the deepest 
interest on the part of the children—just so long as the teacher 
is herself interested and will insist upon absolute obedience to 


the piano’s dictates. 
GAME II 


GAME OF THE FIRE FAIRIES 

Dramatizing a story: Tell the story of “Ted and the Fire Fairies,” 
Course of Study, January, 1901. 

Ask the children to watch a fire burn, noticing how it dances 
and plays around a piece of paper that it devours. Call the 
flames “the fire-fairies,” and ask who could show with his arms 
the way they dance. Gradually the children will develop a 
movement with their arms, darting them up and down slowly 
and rapidly, as the music will suggest. (The “Fire Music” 
from Siegfried is the best, but any staccato music may be used 
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by adapting the tempo to the darting movement of the flames. 
Beginning with a slight movement of the arms upward, with the 
hand held straight, and increasing in rapidity, the children may 
rise gradually to their feet, and with arms still darting upward 
may very realistically represent the “fire-fairies,” as they softly 
dance up and down on their toes. As the “fuel” gives out, the 
children may gradually sink to the floor, and finally drop entirely 
down, pushing out a tiny flame occasionally, as one sees in a 
dying fire. Several children may group themselves on the floor 
to represent a heap of coals. One child may clap his hands to 
represent the striking of a match, and a fire will thus be started. 
Another child may play that he is a log of wood, and be started 
in the same way. The fairy-ring may also be started as told of 
in the story. 

A fireplace may be made of several chairs, and someone may 
play grandmother sitting near the fireplace knitting. (A child 
in the fireplace represents the fire.) Ted comes in at the door 
shivering as he plays that he takes off his wraps and lies down 
in front of the fire to get warm. He asks his grandmother what 
becomes of the flames as they go up the chimney, and she 
replies that she thinks they go back to the palace of the fire-king. 
Ted goes off to sleep, the fairy jumps out of the fire, takes him 
by the hand, and leads him through the land of the fire-fairies, 
showing him the fairy-ring, red-hot stove, log of wood, etc. 
He then takes him to the palace of the fire-king; and the play 
thus progresses as the story winds along, until Ted is brought 
back by the fairy and is wakened by the dinner bell and his 
grandmother’s voice. 

Naturally this subject must be handled most carefully. The 
story and play emphasize constantly that little children must 
let fire alone. Ted was sent for because he played with the fire. 
It may be made a very helpful or a most harmful thing, and is 
given to show that a doubtful subject may be handled in such 
a way as to benefit rather than harm little children. Most 
children are brought in contact with fire every day, and learning 
how to let it alone seems to me to be a very important lesson. 
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THE MACDONALD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, AT 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 


J. W. HOTSON, M.A. 
Principal 


There is nothing, it seems to me, that is of more vital 
importance in molding the destiny of a nation than its method 
of education in its rural districts. This is markedly true in the 
case of Ontario, where the majority of the population depends 
directly upon the soil for their livelihood. If education means 
anything, it should mean a preparation for real life; it should 
prepare men and women better to live, better to live among the 
surroundings in which they find themselves, better to battle 
with the problems of life that meet them on every side, so that 
they may become more and more part of their environment, and 
thus become contented and useful citizens. In order to be 
contented with their lot, humble though that lot may be, they 
must be interested in it. As a rule, a person is most interested 
in the things that he knows the most about. It is one of the 
chief aims of the Macdonald Consolidated School at Guelph— 
and it should be of all rural schools—to engender such an 
interest and love for country life that the boys and girls will not 
be lured away by the attractions of the city. 

I have great faith in the rural school, in its power to mold 
and build up a national character; but new educational methods 
must be used in order to secure the best results. In order to 
compete with our rivals in the world’s markets, in order to 
equalize the advantages of country and city life, in order to 
make our country life attractive enough to keep our bright boys 
and girls on the farm, and thus maintain an intelligent, pros- 
perous, progressive, and contented rural people, we must give 
immediate and effective attention to the needs of the rural 
school. A consolidated school makes it possible so to modify 
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the curriculum that the development of the child is the ultimate 
aim, and not the cramming of the mind with mere facts. 

In the Consolidated School at Guelph an attempt is being 
made “to adapt education to need.” All the children who attend 
this school are country children; none from the city are accepted. 
The teachers are reminded, first, that they are dealing solely 
with rural children; second, that the majority of these children 
are going to spend their lives on the farm. Keeping these two 
facts in mind, an effort is made to adapt the teaching and what 
is taught to the special needs of the rural people. 

The improvement of rural education is attempted along a 
line of what is taught. Besides the regular subjects, that are 
usually taught in the rural school, there are taught manual 
training, domestic science including sewing, nature-study, and 
school garden work. That phase of nature-study is emphasized 
that tends toward agriculture. 

In Canada the greatest industry is essentially agriculture. 
Nearly 70 per cent. of its population live in rural districts and 
are dependent directly upon the farm for a livelihood, and their 
children are being educated in the rural school. There are 
about 10 per cent. of the population who are educated for the 
so-called “higher professions.” Of these the greatest number 
come from the farm. When we reflect for a moment on the 
amount of money that is expended in the preparation of this 10 
per cent. for their life-work, we cannot help but feel disap- 
pointed, not that so much money is spent in their education, 
but that so little is expended in the preparation of the 70 per 
cent. who live in rural districts, to carry on scientifically and 
well the greatest of all industries—the cultivation of the soil. 

In Ontario, as in many states of the Union, the educational 
system does not tend to produce the best results in the lives of 
the boys and girls of the country. The whole system tends to 
lead toward professional life rather than toward the farm. City 
things are being taught rather than country things. The farm 
and the farm home have been neglected; the greatest industry, 
farming, and the noblest institution, the farm home, have been 
discredited; and consequently the rural districts are being 
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drained of their best young men and women. The present 
system of education does not prepare the rural children 
sufficiently for the life they are to live. 

It is a mistaken idea that some people have that anyone can 
be a successful farmer. To be a successful farmer—that is, 
to make a profession of it—requires as much systematic training 
and careful experience as any other profession. The cause of 
so many failures in farm life is largely due to lack of early 
training along a line that would prepare them for this kind of 
work. Who is responsible for this lack of early training? If 
the rural people are to be so strong a factor in molding the 
character and destiny of the nation, does it not behoove every 
truly loyal citizen, whether he lives in a palatial dwelling or in 
the humblest cot in the land, to guard well the education of the 
rising generation? 

Many of our rural people live in very —_— circumstances. 
In many cases it is impossible for them ever to get away from 
these conditions. Why not lead them into a more sympathetic 
relation to their daily life by getting them interested in the 
numberless things around them in nature, and thus tend to make 
them more contented and better citizens? 

It is one of the objects of the Macdonald Consolidated Rural 
School to teach the common things with which the child comes 
in contact every day, and in this way to lead him into a more 
sympathetic relation to his environment. 

The Macdonald Consolidated School at Guelph is an experi- 
ment for the purpose of trying to improve rural education. It 
was established in the autumn of 1904, and is financed by Sir 
William Macdonald, of Montreal. 

As Sir William’s time is largely taken up with his business, 
the preliminary arrangements and inauguration of the enter- 
prise were intrusted to Professor J. W. Robertson, LL.D., 
C.M.G., president of the Macdonald College of Agriculture at 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal. This school is situated 
on the grounds of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ont., and is capable of holding 300 pupils. It is well furnished 
and equipped. To this school are brought all the children of 
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school age in five surrounding school sections. These are 
brought in every morning, and taken out in the evening, in 
eight large, comfortable, covered vans. After the preliminary 
arrangements were made, the management of the school was 
vested in a local board, which consists of the three trustees 
from each of the sections being consolidated. 

The rate of taxation is the same as it was before the inaugu- 
ration of the scheme. All the additional expense is met by the 
Macdonald fund. This agreement lasts for three years, or until 
sufficient time has elapsed to give it a fair trial. At the end of 
that time the building and equipment will be handed over to 
the local board, and they may either continue the work or go 
back to the old district schools as they see fit. But it is firmly 
believed that the advantages of consolidation will be so great 
that they will not wish to return to the old system. 

To show how the general public looks upon the work being 
done, another school section applied to be allowed to join the 
Consolidated School, and was admitted last August. 

One of the great aims of this school is to interest the children, 
not only in country life, but in agricultural problems. The school 
garden has been found to be a potent factor in accomplishing 
this end. Every child in the school has a little plot of ground 
for himself, which is his very own. Here he is given instruction 
as to planting and caring for vegetables and flowers. The 
produce is his, and is either sold or taken home. Each class has 
a plot in which they work together. There are also some illus- 
tration plots in which the whole school works. These are for 
the purpose of experimenting with good and poor seeds, 
spraying, fertilizers, rotation of crops, etc. 

Our point of view cannot be expressed better than in the 


words of Professor Bailey, of Cornell. 

In the rural districts the school must become a social and intellectual 
center. It must stand in close relationship with the iife and activities of 
its community. It must not be an institution apart, exotic to the everyday 
lives; it must teach the common things, and put the pupil into sympathetic 
touch with his own environment. 


Be 


WOMAN’S PART IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


MRS. A. E. HYRE 
Member of School Board, Cleveland, O. 


The thought of the day seems to be that a child shall be educated 
in a way that will enable him to live a worthy life; that less stress 
shall be placed upon the development of his intellectual powers, and 
more upon his qualities of character; that the school life shall be a 
continuation and enlargement upon the true home life, and not a 
training separate and apart. 

In the light of these views, the question of ‘‘Woman’s Part in 
Public-School Education” is of more than ordinary interest and 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of every one who is interested 
in school affairs. The work that woman has done, and the success 
that has obtained along humane, philanthropic, and educational 
lines, in the past twenty-five years, indicate that she has a sympathy 
and patience with children, and an understanding of them, that fit 
her to take an important part in public-school education. 

I believe that woman has a part in public education because she 
possesses certain natural qualities peculiar to her sex, that are essen- 
tial elements in the rounded up education of a boy or girl. 

I shall not take your time to discuss the political or legal right of 
woman to a part in public education, but desire simply to call your 
attention to the moral duty and inherent right of woman to live out 
her own individuality and up to the best talent within her. Because 
of this, woman finds her work where children’s interests are. 

It is not a trade or a business that woman has learned. It is the 
intuitive insight into child-life and child-nature that God Almighty 
has given her. Woman knows a hundred ways to reach a child. It 
may be through his pride, his reason, his intellect or his affection, or 
by means of her individual tact; but whatever method is used, there 
are always back of it the patience and interest of woman in youth. 
And so, wherever children are concerned, wherever their safeguards 
or development are involved, the woman view-point should have 
expression. It is not only in a general and abstract way that woman 
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should enter into the public education of our youth, but in a material 
and practical way. 

Woman has a part in public education as a student, as a teacher, 
as a patron, and as a member of boards of education. Woman’s 
love and understanding of children are a natural instinct that exists 
in the most primitive and ignorant woman; but if we would have the 
larger benefits of that knowledge in our citizenship, we must educate 
the possessor to use it in an intelligent manner. The evolution of 
woman has been and is wonderful. Every year large numbers who 
are to be the mothers of the coming generation are filling our educa- 
tional institutions. Half of our public-school population are girls, 
while women constitute nearly 30 per cent. of all college students. 

Occasionally someone will denounce the higher education of 
women. Recently a woman physician said that the mental develop- 
ment of woman is destroying her ability to carry out her proper 
functions. In answer to this, let me quote Dr. J. M. Taylor, dean 
of Vassar College, who has made careful study of this subject: 

The bearing of the higher education of women on the health of women and 
their attitude toward the home is of perennial interest. It has been abundantly 
shown, over and over again, by the most careful investigation, that the health of 
college women improves during the four years’ college course. While that is not 
true in all cases, it is certainly not true in the cases of all men. Only three of 
153 graduates of 1903 of Vassar did not improve in general health after entering 
college. The first ten years’ history of Vassar shows that half the total number 
of graduates married, and that the proportion of children to each was from three 
to four. There is nothing in the college training of American women to con- 
tribute to abnormal results. A healthy mind, a natural body, and absolutely 
healthy and natural sentiments toward life are the general product. No work in 
America promises more for its future than the thorough education of its girls. 

But woman’s part in public-school education has its greatest mani- 
festation, at the present time, in the large number of women teachers 
in the public-schools. In 1880 the percentage of women teachers 
was 57. In 1903 it had increased to 74, and we naturally ask why 
this has come about. I venture one suggestion. At one time in the 
history of teachers the only equipment necessary was a certificate. 
If an applicant before a board of examiners maintained an average 
of 70 per cent., he was a teacher, and nothing could prevent him, if 
he could delude some weak board of education into giving him a 
school. The time is not so far distant when physical strength was 
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of greater value to the schoolmaster than intellectual power. It was 
necessary for him to control and break the spirit of the biggest boy in 
his room, or else he had not been a success. Experience has taught 
us that this influence did not stimulate the pupil’s respect for law and 
order, but destroyed it. But there came a change in the sentiment 
of the public; they began to wonder if there was not some other way 
to reach children. Here and there a slight little woman would suc- 
ceed in a school where a strong man had been employed and failed. 
By moral suasion, by studying the boy, by giving her woman-nature 
full sway, she would capture the boy’s heart, perhaps touch his pride, 
secure his co-operation, stimulate his gallantry—in a word, win him. 
Educators and the thinking public at last realized that woman’s way 
was the best way of reaching children. 

At this period moral suasion supplanted the birch whip. The sen- 
timent of the public became so strong against physical punishment 
that laws prohibiting it were placed upon the statute-books of a num- 
ber of states. The teacher, in preparing for his calling today, does 
not have to measure his professional value by his ability to administer 
corporal punishment. The teacher of the present, who makes a suc- 
cess of his work, lovesit. Hestudies and trusts his pupils, and by that 
very faith wins their love and confidence. He has an understanding 
of and sympathy with child-life, and he has tact to manage it. 

The teacher must also have the ability to discriminate. The 
doctor, as he goes about his practice, cannot send out a general pre- 
scription to apply to all cases; he must have the skill to discriminate. 
The commercial man who is a successful one must study his men; 
he must approach them in as many different ways as there are minds; 
he cannot commit a speech and repeat it to every business man he 
may approach; he must have the acuteness to discriminate. The 
nurse who goes into a sickroom fully determined to put into effect 
the theories she has learned, without considering whether the case is 
one of typhoid fever or a critical operation, will soon find out that she 
has mistaken her calling. She, too, must have the quality of discrimi- 
nation. The teacher is no exception to the general rule. He must 
surpass the others in tact; he must have the ability to find out each 
child’s individual make-up and temperament; he must discover the 
avenue through which he may influence him; he must reach down 
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and interest the child-mind; he can lift it up to his own mentality 
only as he leads it on, year after year. This requires a comprehen- 
sion of childhood; and woman’s nature fits her peculiarly to enter into 
a sympathetic relationship with children and to teach them properly. 

But the business man complains of lack of confidence and indi- 
viduality in our city-taught boys. Educators themselves are some- 
what disturbed over the apparent shortcomings. Some of them give 
as a reason that there are too many women teachers in the city schools, 
and that boys, as they enter the adolescent age, need, in greater 
degree, masculine influences. I believe this is true; but that does not 
prove anything, because the average boy at that age is in high-school 
work and comes under the direct influence of both men and women. 
In substantiation of this it is a fact, interesting to note, that out of a 
canvass of the 60 grammar buildings in Cleveland, the average age 
of the graduating classes of 1905, or 3,222 grammar pupils, was found 
to be 14.08 years. There was only one building where the average 
age of the class was 15 years. In 23 buildings the average age was 
13+, and in the other 36 buildings the class age average was 14+. 

It is in the cities that there is complaint of a lack of individuality 
among pupils, but I believe this is not because there are so many 
women teachers, but on account of the close organization and the 
lack of freedom for each teacher to work out his own problems. 
Technical training is the foundation of a teacher’s work, but it 
depends upon his individual interpretation and application of that 
training whether or not he shall succeed. I believe that it is the 
teacher, irrespective of sex, who goes on, year after year, surrounded 
by limitations and restrictions, that makes him little more than a 
machine to grind out so much work per day, that fails to create indi- 
viduality in pupils or instil into boys any vigorous manhood. 

It is, however, not only as a student and teacher that woman has 
a part in public education, but as a patron also. We cannot get far 
in advance of the people in any movement; and so, if we would 
secure the best equipment for our public schools, and the greatest 
benefits for the youth who attend them, we must keep the patrons 
alive to their needs. 

It is the duty and mission of the school to develop a child, but the 
greatest work lies in bringing him into harmony with the community 
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interests in which he lives; and I believe this can best be done by 
correlating the work of the home and the school. No teacher can do 
this, however, unless she has the cordial interest and support of the 
parent. It is to be regretted that so few fathers have an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with the daily working conditions of the 
schoolroom. The average father is absent from home during the 
hours that the school is in session; he is usually so engrossed in 
the efforts of securing ways and means that the work of straightening 
out the “tangles” falls to the mother. This fact brings her into close 
touch with the teacher and the schools, and makes the mother a 
factor as a patron. 

Realizing the benefits to their children, to be derived from this 
contact of mother and teacher, “ mothers’ clubs” exist in almost 
every school district in many cities. These clubs study and discuss 
many questions pertaining to children, and co-operate with and sup- 
port the teachers in carrying out their plans for better and broader 
results. 

In our own city of Cleveland the women are thoroughly alive to 
the interests of the schools. Besides mothers’ clubs, there are other 
organizations of women that contribute to their welfare. The Needle- 
Work Guild, through information obtained from the principals of 
some of the poor districts, each fall furnishes a change of underwear, 
stockings, and other necessaries, to needy children, so that they may 
come to school in a presentable and cleanly manner. The Denison 
Patrons’ League is an organization composed of the patrons of the 
school. Its officers are the leading citizens of the community. The 
league furnishes four free entertainments or lectures each year in the 
auditorium of the school building to the parents of the district, at 
which are discussed the relationship of the home and the school. 
The Free Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association support four 
summer vacation schools, and by their interest and effort stimulate 
the carrying out and enlargement of the work. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution appropriated a sum of money the past winter 
and gave, in conjunction with the school authorities, a series of 
patriotic lectures in the school auditoriums, where the population was 
largely foreign. The title of the lecture was “‘ The Story of America.” 
It was given in simple English, and was supplemented with stereop- 
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ticon slides and patriotic music. This work was a grand success from 
every standpoint. These are only a part of the numerous efforts of 
Cleveland women in the interest of good schools. Other cities are 
working along similar lines, and it will only be a matter of time 
when the work of woman as a patron will be considered an essential 
part of every successful school. 

But it isequally important that woman should have representation 
in the administrative department of our public schools as in the edu- 
cational. Far be it from me to say that all women are fitted for 
school-board members, or that women should be upon every board for 
the sake of having a woman. But I do believe that the right woman 
should be upon every board, whether in a large or small system, 
because broader results will be obtained by adding the woman view- 
point of school administration; because the right woman, when it 
comes to children, is unselfish and has no interests which supersede 
those of the child; because the interest of the teacher and patron can 
always have expression with a woman representative upon the 
administrative board. 

Two of the distinctive features that mark the services of women 
upon school boards are their close attention to detail and their will- 
ingness to hear the patron’s side of the question. The public schools 
are the closest to the people of all public institutions, and through 
the members of its school board only can the people have representa- 
tion. I therefore consider this public service and close attention to 
detail splendid qualifications for any member of a school board, and 
especial qualifications for women. The public has poor service from 
a member of a public board who, willing to sacrifice himself for the 
dear public before election, after election places himself upon a 
pedestal and draws the “awful circle’? about himself so that no one 
can approach him. Women members are interested in the questions 
of hygiene and sanitation, and especially in those questions of educa- 
tion which carry with them moral influences which go to make better 
boys and girls. The married women serving on school boards, as far 
as I have been able to learn are women who have had years of con- 
tact with children. The one experience that makes a mother valu- 
able is that she has gone through that period of rearing her children, 
studying their natures, sympathizing with their weaknesses, and real- 
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izing their worth. By this time what she knows about children is 
not ‘“‘theory,’’ but experience; and if she is an educated, broad- 
minded woman, she can do much good in addition to being a fond 
mother and grandmother. The unmarried women who have been 
upon school boards are those who have dealt with children in a large 
way, and on account of that experience are quite as valuable. 

In order that I might not discuss this part of my subject from a 
theoretical standpoint, I have written to prominent citizens in several 
cities where women are serving upon boards of education, and asked 
for opinions in reference to the value of their services. ‘The answers 
received show that these women are not only acceptable members of 
their respective boards, but that they are rendering special, and almost 
invaluable, service to the schools because they are women. I give a 
few extracts. 

In speaking of the woman who is a member of the board of educa- 
tion, the commissioner of schools at Rochester, N. Y., says: 

She has made a constant contribution of suggestions and intelligent discussion 
equal to that of any other member; she has done more visiting than all the other 
members together. She has interested herself in the music, decoration, and sani- 
tation of the schools, and has brought to these subjects an experience, good taste 
and special knowledge which are quite exceptional. She has been greatly inter- 
ested in all that concerns the teacher, and by her remarkable gift as a public 
speaker she has been a force in the discussion of school questions at meetings of 
parents—a work of education of public sentiment which has made the progress 
of our schools possible through steadfast popular support. I doubt if her knowl- 
edge in the matter of selecting supplementary reading for children is surpassed 
by that of any other woman in the country. 

Another writes as follows: 

Of the two women members at Warren, Ohio, one has been for a number of 
years at the head of the building committee, with excellent results, and the other 
has been chairman of the teachers’ and textbook committee. The first work 
they did was to renovate the schoolrooms. At the end of the first year that these 
women were on the board the city board of health, in making its report to the 
state, spoke of the splendid sanitary condition of the schoolhouses, and gave the 
women of the board the credit. 

The member at Grand Rapids, Mich., is serving her tenth year 
upon the board. In these years she agitated for manual training 
until it was established in the grammar grades. She has been chair- 
man of summer-school work, and it is considered a success from 
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every standpoint. She was a teacher, is the mother of children now 
in school, and is thoroughly in sympathy with the work of keeping 
the patron interested in the school. She isindependent in her thought 
and action, and I should say, from the splendid commendation of her 
I have received, that the public of Grand Rapids feel that she is one 
of the most valuable members of the board. 

Toledo, Ohio, boasts for the first time of a woman upon its board, 
and the following are extracts concerning her work: 


She has brought about a better feeling between teacher and parent by giving 
one afternoon a week to hear the patron’s side of the question. She is more 
earnest and conscientious than most of the members of the board, inasmuch as 
she has “no ax to grind.” She is conscientious and independent in her action, 
as has been demonstrated in several instances, but always yields gracefully when 
defeated. She is doing fine work, and has the admiration of the board and com- 
munity for her splendid poise and tact. 


Cleveland has had a woman on the school board for ten years. 
The first one found the board renting rooms over saloons to relieve 
the overcrowded condition of the public schools. She protested; they 
insisted. She threatened to call to her aid the public press, and never 
since then has such a thing been proposed. These women advocated 
and advanced the department of kindergarten, manual training, and 
domestic science, and were the ardent supporters of the present day 
deaf school. They also did much toward abolishing the use of base- 
ment rooms. 

The member who served upon the board from 1901 to 1904 was a 
splendid business woman, having large business interests of her own. 
These women, who were upon the Cleveland board from 1894 to 1904, 
were women of education and had had an experience with children, 
either as mothers or as teachers. They were conscientious and 
enthusiastic, and always for whatever seemed to be for the best inter- 
ests of the children. So efficiently have these women served the 
public that I believe it to be the fixed policy of the people of my own 
city to keep at least one woman on the board of education. 

This question of woman’s part in public education is no longer 
unsettled. It has been demonstrated in many cities that she has a 
part in the administrative department as well as in the educational. 
It is only a matter of time when every community will realize its 
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importance, and when every superintendent will urge that he be given 
this aid. When this time comes, one woman—the right woman—will 
be a member of every board of education, whether in a large or 
small city. 

In a little drawer in my desk is a daguerreotype picture of a woman. 
It is an old picture, taken perhaps in the forties. The shawl that 
covers the shoulders of the subject is an old-style Paisley, and the 
bonnet would be an heirloom today. The hair, jet-black, is parted in 
the middle, and is carefully smoothed upon the forehead. It is a 
plain face, but to me beautiful—beautiful to me because it is the face 
of my mother. As I sit and look at that picture, it recalls to me the 
influence that has come down the years and molded my life. But the 
devotion, the patience, the sacrifice, that shine forth from the face of 
that daguerreotype picture are as old as woman herself. It is this 
spirit of love and unselfishness that is needed everywhere today. 
It should permeate our commercial and business life, and should enter 
into the public education of every child, to the end that he may 
become a better citizen and a more lovable neighbor. 

When this moral element shall become a permanent influence in 
our public schools, health will supersede discipline; the heart will 
lead the will; knowledge for knowledge’ sake will give place to 
knowledge of life and its human relations; and industrial and politi- 
cal strife will be gradually eliminated by the brotherhood of man. 
For, after all, what is the purpose of education? Is this life a wager 
to see how much information can be accumulated and stored in the 
human brain; or, rather, is it a grand privilege to study and under- 
stand our relations to God, to nature, and to our fellow-man? To 
set a lower or a narrower standard for the public schools of our 
country is to deprive our youth of the best elements of good citizen- 
ship, and to lessen their opportunities for a higher life. 
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More than a century past, our fathers, single minded to the 
best interests of education, essayed to enunciate what to us still 
seems to be a fundamental principle, that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
he encouraged.” At all times and in all places education of one 
sort or another has been held to be a necessity, looking toward 
the best and fullest development of the individuals in a tribe, 
community, or nation. The question has never been: “Shall we 
educate?” The query, rather, has been put: “What shall we 
study, and how?” 

But a hundred years in the study of educational thought and 
achievement is but as yesterday. In early Egypt, in Arabia, in 
Babylon, the dwellers in Assyria, and Phoenicia, the Persian and 
the Roman, the Greek and the Hindu, the Jew and the Japanese; 
each country and each people has endeavored in its own way, to 
work out its individual problems, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously to follow Paul’s admonition: ‘Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” 

Education has long been defined, but as we today glance back 
over the centuries we find it difficult to true the definition of any 
particular people to the practices of their educational doctrine; 
much less are we able to square the practice of yesterday with 
the theory of tomorrow. And whatever may be said of the needs 
and necessities of those who have so worthily preceded us, or of 
the broad strides education has taken, there can be no doubt that 
today, as never before, we are looking for the prophet to lead us, 
and more than ever before do we realize that the mighty dyna- 
mic changes in our industrial and social atmosphere demand a 
deeper and more significant interpretation be placed upon our 
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definition of education, and that the practices thereof be laid in 
accordance with such interpretation. 

Here and there the worth of a system is exemplified in the 
life and achievement of a great soul. More than four centuries 
before Christ and upon the plains a short call from Rome, a pro- 
duct of the education of the day left his plow in the furrow and 
with the sword of the soldier and the robe of the dictator, be- 
tween sunset and sunset, saved the Roman army from defeat. 
Then leaving power and glory and the acclaim of the multitude, 
Cincinnatus returned to the occupation of his fathers. Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, Washington at Valley Forge, where— 


Dumb for himself, unless it was to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 


Mary A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe, Florence Nightin- 
gale in the Crimea, and Horace Mann in Massachusetts; as 
teachers of men the work of these and countless others is clearly 
traced upon the pages of history and reflected in the lives of our 
fellows. 

Often enough do we listen to the words of the philosopher on 
the meaning of the school, to the ideal utterances of the theorist, 
to the academic statements of the narrow-minded and conserva- 
tive, and often enough do we condemn the results achieved in the 
past as spiritless and formal. What call, however, have we to 
criticise the work of an Aristotle, or a Herbart, a Luther or an 
Erasmus? For has it not been written as much for the educa- 
tionalist as for the money changers, “who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord?’ And the answer: Not the rich, necessarily, 
or the powerful or the gifted, but “he that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart.” 

How difficult then to analyze the word or work of another. 
For Plato education must make only for spiritual growth, and 
with him spiritual development had nothing in common with the 
material world. To think of the present was not to be tolerated, 
for he tells us in the Republic that, “practical arts are degrading.” 
Hence all training must be of that ideal character that shall con- 
sider only a future state. The philosophy of Plato here seems to 
be narrowing in that too little is made of our everyday existence. 
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But as Putnam points out, it was after all Plato whose writings 
seem to have forecast the modern kindergarten and the doctrine 
of “learning to do by doing.” 

Aristotle, on the other hand, seems to be the warm humanist 
who plans to meet the requirements of everyday life, and who 
insists that perfect citizenship is the goal toward which educa- 
tion should tend. We gather from Aristotle’s Politics that if a 
man prove virtuous in character, no further concern need be felt 
for his future. Nevertheless the practical, so-called, does not 
cover the whole of the Aristotelian philosophy. Note what he 
says: ‘To be always in quest of what is useful is not becoming 
to high-minded men and freemen.’’ And in a study of other 
great minds, Socrates and Seneca, Agricola and Sturm, Ascham, 
Rabelais, Bacon, Comenius, Francke, Rousseau, Froebel, Spen- 
cer and Locke, all have agreed, and disagreed, and as yet no one 
has entirely erected the superstructure of the education needed 
today. 

It is held by some that education is the reconstruction of ex- 
perience. They say that neither preparation for life, nor infor- 
mation is the goal, and believe with Aristotle that to work to- 
ward an ultimate moral character simply is to stop short of the 
desired end. It is always necessary, I believe, in such undertak- 
ing as the one in which we are now engaged, to pause and to fol- 
low the lead of Daniel Webster by returning to the original point 
of departure, that we may be sure of having an established pre- 
mise. 

The question then is: For what does the school stand? What 
is education? Education, say some, is training for life, to which 
answer is made that it is more than a training for life; it is life 
itself. To meet such a requirement education should bring into 
action all the abilities of the pupil, or, as O’Shea puts it, the ideal 
attributes that exist in potentia in the human spirit, it should 
develop in him all essential qualities and virtues; it is to make 
him master of himself mentally, physically, and morally; it is to 
help him appreciate and value only the good and discard the 
relatively bad; it is to prepare him for more complete living; 
is, in short, the means by which he shall be enabled to take his 
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place in the great world of life and action as a unit in a complete 
social order. And if it be true, as has been affirmed, that “to 
teach men how they may grow independently and for themselves 
is perhaps the greatest service that one man can do for another,” 
then education should look toward teaching men how to best 
perform this service. 

It seems to be plain that any education worthy the name, con- 
siders the present as well as the future of the individual, or, to 
put it in another way, considers the present, and hence the future, 
of the individual. Characters must be formed, not alone that 
ultimate good may be accomplished, but that the standards of 
society may be raised here and now. This brings us at once to 
the dual nature of our problem—the individual upon the one 
hand and society upon the other—and hence, the psychological 
and sociological elements are both to be considered. The rela- 
tion of the individual to society gives us the sociological view, 
while the psychological aspects are determined by the relation 
of the individual to himself. 

Society is made up of a group of individuals. The individual 
lives in society, is a part of society, is responsible to society, and 
helps to determine and mold the tone or character of the social 
atmosphere. Society, however, sets the standards, and the indi- 
vidual must conform, in great measure, to these standards as 
set. On the other hand, while being responsible, and owing du- 
ties, to society, the individual must demand something of himself 
as well. But while these two sets of duties, of individual to so- 
ciety and of individual to self, are distinct and may be segre- 
gated, the one from the other, there is no sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the two. That is, the one cannot be considered 
practically without the other, for what is best for the individual 
is best for society, and conversely what is for the best interests 
of society, will prove of greatest value to the individual. 

Professor MacVannel points out that just as the individual is 
a unity whose life is in the process of making, of organization, 
so is he also a unity in, or an intrinsic part of, the larger unity 
of society which is in the process of organization as well. If 
society is to perpetuate and strengthen itself, and if the individ- 
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ual is to exist and prosper, the latter must, many times, merge 
his desires in the will of society, and to a greater or less degree 
forsake personal or selfish ends for the common well-being. 

In the material world this dualism of psychological and socio- 
logical elements is noted. Society demands an article, brick it 
may be, or a dynamo, or a bucket. Society needs the article and 
thereby sets the standards. The what is the social phase of our 
problem. How to produce the article, to carry it over in the 
various processes of manufacture from the raw material to the 
completed state, to transport from place to place, the cheapest 
and most effective methods of advertising—these have to do with 
the psychological phase. 

That the raw materials of the average present-day curricu- 
lum are not designed to touch deeply the sociological element in 
experience can readily be shown. The evolutionary process, the 
unfoldment of the child’s powers, presupposes a widening of the 
child’s experience—a growth from within, through the presenta- 
tion of certain study materials. But the boy or girl, the product 
of the school, has little opportunity to react upon society. Or 
perhaps one might better say, the individual has not gained that 
which will enable him to react with profit upon society. Knowl- 
edge is not power, unless knowledge can be transformed into 
terms of power-reducing energy. The mere knowing a thing is 
not always significant in itself. The thing known must have 
some relation to the conditions, the needs, the desires, the life, of 
the society of which the individual is only one of the component 
parts. The facts of knowledge must be capable of application 
looking toward the satisfying of needs and the raising of stan- 
dards, and the training of the individual must be such as to make 
possible the interpretation of such application. 

But the question is here raised: How does it happen that the 
raw materials of which we have been speaking, the school studies, 
have not been such as to meet the sociological and psychological 
demands? Have the schoolmen of the past been blind to the 
interests of society? Has too little thought been used in con- 
sidering the best development of the individual? Have we not 
held the lesson of mutual helpfulness to be a necessity? Are we 
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prompted by unworthy ideals or basing our work upon princi- 
ples that are of our own making? 

According as we hold one or another view of the underlying 
principles of education and of the real province of the school do 
we translate the school studies into terms of value, and attribute 
to them relative worths. To some the school stands for culture, 
and the curriculum should be so ordered as to promote this cul- 
ture side of the child’s life. Some think rather in terms of disci- 
pline, and insist that school studies should make for this end. 
Others again would place information as the chief element to be 
considered. Shall the value of school studies, however, be found 
to exist within the studies themselves, or be determined by the 
nature of such studies? If society sets the standard, how can 
there be several possible values? With several standards set 
up, there is, as Dr. Dewey says, “no conception of any single uni- 
fying principle . . . the extent and way in which a study 
brings the pupil to consciousness of his social environment, and 
confers upon him the ability to interpret his own powers from 
the standpoint of their possibilities in social use, is the ultimate 
and unified standard.” 

It is, of course, unsafe to say that mathematics and the lan- 
guages make for discipline chiefly, that the study of English 
brings culture, that history lends itself to the informational side 
of development. The fact is that, under the best conditions, 
mathematics is cultural and informational as well as disciplinary 
in value; the English group of studies may be made to cover as 
wide a field as mathematics and Latin, while history may bring 
as complete a development as any school subject. To say that 
one study makes for culture and another for discipline simply 
means that the standard for culture or for discipline comes from 
the individual, not from society. Culture, in the terms of our 
discussion, means possibilities for development, open-mindedness. 
honesty, the sense of service awakened, not merely varnish and 
veneer. Information implies knowledge to be sure, but knowl- 
edge that not only can be used, but that is carried over and made 
a part of the lives of others to the end that all are advantaged 
thereby. Discipline suggests, not only the analytic mind and the 
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trained muscle, but the sympathetic soul and teachable spirit 
as well. 

Method, too, is a determining element in the value of studies, 
for the compositive worth of any given subject-matter to the 
individual or to society is determined, in no small degree, by the 
manner of presentation. While it is true that subject-matter 
and method are not distinct, but exist as the two sides of expe- 
rience, the psychological and the social, it remains to be said. 
however, that, for the practical purposes of the teacher and the 
school, it is eminently necessary that they be clearly distin- | 
guished, the one from the other. It has long been insisted by 
some, and assumed by others, that in a course of training, for 
example, the method was of chief concern; that if the teacher 
in embryo could secure a knowledge of method, and understand- 
ing of how to do the given thing, that a knowledge of subject- 
matter itself, of the definite facts connected with the particular 
line of work, could be somehow grasped at a later time. The 
fallacy of this view is apparent to all who consent for a moment 
seriously to consider the issues involved. How utterly incon- 
sistent to endeavor to formulate a method, or to act intelligently 
under one, until a knowledge is had of that upon which method 
is based. Many of our normal schools have this lesson yet to 
learn and educational schools the country over, both elementary 
and secondary in character, would do well to select the subject- 
matter of the curriculum with more care than has been manifest 
in the past. Indeed, the necessity for a knowledge of subject- 
matter before training or method work is attempted is one of the 
strongest possible arguments in favor of normal and professional 
schools admitting as students only those who have had a thor- 
ough, previous academic training. 

Once subject-matter has been selected in any school, the work 
should be made more intensive than we now find it—more in- 
tensive from the standpoint of thought-values, and also from the 
side of execution. 

All this does not in any manner whatsoever contradict what 
has been said previously regarding thought and expression being 
paramount. It simply means that a knowledge at first hand of 
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things that have a valid place in society, not only for the future 
but in the present, is to be the first essential. It means, as Doc- 
tor Dewey tells us, that “The present has its claims. It is in 
education, if anywhere, that the claims of the present should be 
controlling ;” and this in accord with the words of President But- 
ler: ‘Education is the adjustment of the individual to the spirit- 
ual possessions of the race.” It means what Browning means 
when he says: 

Let things be—not seem, 

I counsel rather, do and nowise dream! 

Earth’s young significance is all to learn; 


The dead Greek lore lies buried in the Urn, 
Where he who seeks fire finds ashes. 


And self-control, leadership, responsibility. It is the duty of 
the school to undertake the task of inculcating in its pupils these 
elements so essential to success? Must the time be placed and 
the thought of education be centered upon these factors, when 
it might be troubling itself with the real facts of knowledge? 
The question is put only to have one answer returned. What 
of the city where the members of the police number as great as 
the teachers engaged in the schools, of the houses of correction, 
of the institutions of reform, the prisons, the courts of justice, 
and to a lesser extent the hospitals, asylums, and homes for the 
unfortunate and distressed? Lack of self-control, inability pro- 
perly to interpret the demands of society or to perform the duties, 
having learned them, unstableness in character, to the end that 
the right is lost sight of and the stronger powers of leadership 
in others prevail. Could the school teach effectively the lesson 
of self-control, she need have little fear of results when the pro- 
duct of her system is thrown among the currents of the world. 
And here the tact and ability of the teacher shows itself. It 
is the teacher who, at his best, stands between the child and the 
various experiences which await him. The teacher, from his 
larger store of knowledge, directs the child toward, and intro- 
duces him to, these forms of experience which are especially 
adapted to bring out and develop the element of control, point- 
ing the way that the pupil may, in the shortest possible time and 
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with the least expenditure of misdirected energy, adjust himself 
to his environment. 

Rigid traditionalism, extreme rulings, and deeply-furrowed 
acceptances of the past do not lend themselves to initiative, to 
open-mindedness, to leadership, to self-control. What would 
have been the achievements of a Michael Angelo or a Raphael, 
a Wagner or a Beethoven, a Goethe or an Emerson, a Franklin 
or a Newton, a Gladstone or a Garrison, had these minds not felt 
free to reach forth in any direction, free to accept all the inspira- 
tion that came to them from the past, free to ignore all the nar- 
rowing influences so apparent in the life and work of most of 
us, free to express themselves naturally and clearly and without 
restraint ? 

Alfred Russell Wallace, in his lectures and essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics, gives us as clear a statement of the ideal 
of an education that will educate as could well be formulated. 
He says: 

Mental health and wealth do not depend upon a mere accumula- 
tion of single facts, but on solid ideas of what life is and ought to be, 
and what the world around us really means; it does not lie in confinement 
to a fragmentary life, limited in its range of view, and moving forever in 
the same monotonous routine, but in a large and free scope of experience; 
nor does it lie in the degree of variety and intensity to which we can bring 
our sensations and aspirations, but in acquiring the proper estimate of values, 
in calming the turmoil of temper and gaining at once sweetness and light, 
that gentle reasonableness which, though not less free to receive impres- 
sions than in the beginning of life, is at the same time matured by experi- 
ence to a wiser judgment of their comparative worth. The true ideal of a fully 
developed personality does not consist merely in a keen intellectual acumen, 


nor in an intense but inactive susceptibility to the moods of happy feeling, 
nor ina perpetual unresting activity; it involves a balance of all these elements, 


and this experience, these forces that play backward and forward, 
in school and out, touching the pupil in his every occupation; 
shall we not consider those that have the direct bearing upon his 
present and that can be appreciated by him, rather than attempt 
to introduce him to vague and indefinite elements? As I stood, 
some weeks since, beside the rude dwellings of a simple people 
in a western desert and watched the natives as they worked at 
rug weaving or in fashioning the basket, I recalled the question 
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put to one of these people by an eastern woman: “Isn't it too 
bad,” said she, “that you live so far away?” And the native 
woman returned a wondering glance as she replied, “I don’t live 
far away, I live right here.”” While the work of the school must 
be such as to fit those who form the school community to adjust 
themselves to the society in which they individually may find 
themselves, it must not forget that the child can interpret only in 
the light of present experiences. 


THE SPEAR 
A VIKING SONG 


Words and melody by the pupils of the Fifth school year, the University 
Elementary School. 


1. I made me aspear and called her Foe’s Fear, I made her 
2. A boat Imade, too, I made her all true, I paint - ed her 


= 
strong,with a keen, sharp edge; Shesings as she flies, “I am 
red, with a fierce drag-on head; The waves dash hersides as 


thirst - shesays, So come, my foe, and fight..... 
on - ward shestrides; Go scare my _ foe @ - way..... 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is told of Horace Mann that he walked into the office of a 
friend in Boston one day and asked him if he “wished to secure 
the highest seat in the kingdom of heaven; if so,” 
he continued, “you may have it for fifteen hundred 
dollars.” This was the sum needed by Mr. Mann 
to enable him to purchase a building at Lexington in which he 
wished to start a normal school. The friend produced the money 
and the opening of the school with three pupils on July 3, 1839, 
marked an important epoch in education in the United States. 
History, however, does not record that Mr. Mann was able to 
redeem the pledge made to his friend. 

Since that time, normal-school training has passed through 
a number of important stages that correspond to certain epochs 


A Mortgage 
on Paradise 


Stages of in our educational growth. At first it was inevitable 
Normal that the normal schools should be largely academic. 
Training Especially in sections of the country where there 


were but few or no academies, and before high schools were gen- 
erally established, the normal schools were compelled to assume 
the responsibility for non-professional work of a scholastic char- 
acter. Having their origin in ‘the pre-laboratory age, and their 
work, therefore, being exceedingly bookish, it was but natural, 
as the professional end of the curriculum gradually developed, 
that it, too, should be of a similar kind. It was abstract and 
theoretical, devoting much attention to detailed methods of teach- 
ing subject-matter. 

No other agency has operated so powerfully as the normal 
school to stimulate general interest in popular education, and 
nothing else has done so much to elevate the intelligence of the 
public as to the necessity of having teachers specially trained for 
their profession. The time has come, however, when the normal 

schools and the schools of education must provide 

osetia of anew type of training. Academic training has been 

. amply provided for and it must be, and hereafter it 

will be, assumed. The past generation has done practically all 
40 
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that need be done to place within easy reach of every intelligent 
teacher whatever it is necessary to know concerning special 
methods. Within the same period the subjects of psychology 
and child-study have been thoroughly worked over, and the 
results have been fully and clearly presented. It is well nigh 
impossible now to find a teacher who is not an interested student 
in these subjects and who does not have as a result a proper atti- 
tude toward his pupils and his work. This part of the teacher’s 
training, hereafter, will not become of lesser importance, but it 
will be more and more assumed as a preliminary to the newer 
training which the public is now demanding. That the times are 
ripe for a higher type of trained teacher and for a 
more thoroughly practical kind of professional train- 
ing is evidenced by the following list of questions 
which was sent to me recently by a gentleman just elected to the 
school board in a suburb of Chicago. That community is evi- 
dently trying to find out something about educational values, and 
this officer made his appeal to expert teachers who might be sup- 
posed to be best prepared to make satisfactory answer. The 
questions are as follows: 

1. Would you consider manual training, properly taught and 
properly related, as important to the best re- 
sults in other subjects, or as something which might 
be omitted without detriment to the rest of the work? 

2. Suggest briefly, and in a way intelligible to a layman, your 
idea of the function of manual training in the curriculum. 

3. Has the fact that the country child deals with all sorts of 
concrete things anything to do with his superiority over the city 
child in filling important positions? Is manual training any 
substitute for the experience? 

4. If writing, spelling, etc., seemed below par, would you 
think that the remedy might be looked for in the omission of 
manual training and the devotion of the time gained to drill in 
those subjects? 

5. Would the fact that a large proportion of the pupils is 
from well-to-do families and that they do not have occasion to 
work with their hands, or do not expect to have occupations 
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requiring manual skill, have any bearing on the need of manual 
training in the schools? 

6. Would you advise the introduction of domestic science into 
our schools? 

7. Are public kindergartens desirable as a part of the school 
system? 

These questions show distinctly what is needed in the teacher. 
IT IS POWER TO TEACH THE PUBLIC. The ability to teach 
the children henceforth will be assumed. Hitherto the people 
have passively submitted to whatever the teachers had to offer; 
now they have become sufficiently aroused to demand something 
like a demonstration. That demonstration is the main thing, 
therefore, which teachers in training must prepare for. That is 
why we need new curricula in our normal schools, and schools 
of education. There is not one in existence that gives its pupils 
half a chance to prepare for such an examination as that set in 
the foregoing questions. If this is doubted, try the questions on 
any class of graduating teachers you please; not one in ten nor 
twenty will be able to convince that community beforehand that 
it needs either him or his work. These are questions that no mere 
specialist in manual training can answer. 

The new type of training will not be found in a further elab- 
oration and intensification of book study and theoretical discus- 
sion; nor will it appear in a further development of 
specialization as that is now commonly understood. 
It will be based upon actual “field work” carried on 
in the community at large. That is, the teachers in training must 
study, in accordance with a plan analogous to that adopted in a 
science laboratory, the needs of a community as they manifest 
themselves in its daily life; they must, in fact, in some way become 
actual participants in that life. Whereas, heretofore, the school 
has been considered a part of the community, it is now necessary 
to make the community a part of the school. No other kind of 
training will ever equip prospective teachers to answer questions 
which the public is now asking. The school must go into the 
service of the community more directly, and the community must 
open itself up more freely to whatever service the school can 
render. 
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Up to the present time the training schools for teachers are all 
modeled upon the plan and after the ideals of the older educa- 
The School as tional institutions of an academic type, and these, 
a Social in their turn, grew out of the cloister. Most of our 
Settlement — schools still hark back occasionally to the times when 
knowledge was chained to the desk of a priest, out of reach of 
the common people. The training schools for teachers, on the 
contrary, should be modeled rather upon the plan of the so-called 
social settlement, and the ideals of the teacher must become more 
nearly allied to those of the settlement worker. It is a huge mis- 
take to suppose that the chief function of a “settlement” is to 
furnish slum districts with bath tubs, and that the principles 
underlying settlement work apply only to the socially submerged. 
There is as much real need in Hyde Park as there is in the 
Ghetto for the application of “settlement” principles to social 
and industrial life in the education of the children. Every school 
should be so organized as to draw the people together for the 
purposes of work, of study, and of recreation, as the public library 
now attracts people who wish to read. To this end, the studios, 
the workrooms, the laboratories, and the libraries of the schools 
should be open under the supervision of the teachers, as public 
libraries are under librarians, to suit the convenience of the peo- 
ple. The settlements in Chicago, following the lead» ship of 
Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, and a few others, are fair work- 
ing-models of what our public schools should be in their relations 
to the people. A training school for teachers that could place its 
prospective graduates for at least a year in such intimate relations 
with community life as the settlements afford would give them 
the best possible preparation for undertaking with the people the 
joint task of educating the children. This does not mean, of 
course, that such training can be acquired only in the reeking and 
congested districts of the cities. very locality in city, village, 
and country, should offer some opportunity for the practical train- 
ing of teachers in the science and art of working with people. 
Until this art is thoroughly learned ; until the social, the industrial, 
and the so-called educational interests of the community are 
organized as a single unity the education of the children will 
always be defective. 
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This kind of preliminary preparation for teaching would do 
much to solve the vexed question as to how teachers are to grow 
Training of 11 their work after they have become settled in their 
Teachers in profession. Every school should be a center for 
Work settlement work of the best type, and the life of the 
teacher should, and, under such conditions of service, would, 
naturally expand with the growth of the community. The great- 
est objection to the teacher’s profession, at present, is that he 
is so hopelessly far removed from doing those things 
that the community is crying out to have done. His useful- 
ness to the state at present is purely hypothetical. He may do 
some good in the world, but he can rarely claim the output. 
Righteous men and women do grow up on the earth, but heredity 
and every form of accident known in human development im- 
pudently filch from the schoolmaster the credit of their virtue. 
When we get down to the root of the matter, we shall find that 
it is this fact, more than the salary question, more than that of 
woman rule, more than all other causes combined, that contributes 
most to drive self-respecting men and women from 
the teachers’ ranks. To go through a long course 
of training, ostensibly for public service, only to find 
that the walls of the schoolroom are to bar him forever from the 
normal activities of a citizen interested in public life is more than 
self-respecting human beings in this day will tolerate. The school- 
master’s profession is still dominated by educational traditions 
of the Middle Ages, when the teacher was a monk who kept him- 
self away from the affairs of the world as things unholy, and 
when the service of the state was chiefly in the care of the 
soldiers. No such division of function and shifting of responsi- 
bility can now exist. The teacher should take a leader’s part in 
the debate of every question that relates to human welfare. It 
is only by the most active participation in public affairs that he 
can keep himself in proper training for the task of teaching the 
people’s children. To give himself and the school over solely, or 
even mostly, to the petty routine of teaching reading, writing, 
and ciphering, or the mere details of subject-matter, is to devote 
himself and his institution to work that can be done almost 
equally well without either the teacher or the school. 
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When the teacher becomes a direct participant in the public 
service, he will then be measured and his place will be established 
according to the methods and standards that are 
always employed in determining values in human 
character. When he is once placed in a position of 
responsibility toward the community, a responsibility that shows 
itself in some form that the public can understand, then he will 
take his place according to the law of moral gravitation. The 
teacher must have the opportunity and then he must be required 
to win his way to public recognition as every other citizen must 
do. The various promotion schemes now in vogue are mostly 
but weak makeshifts prepared to fit unnatural and archaic condi- 
tions. The application of the marking system to the gradation of 
teachers as a means of fixing salaries has proven itself time and 
again to be just as vicious in its results as it is when applied to 
the gradation of pupils. Taking all things into 
account it possesses but little advantage over a sys- 
tem of grading based upon height, or color of the 
hair. It is equally factitious and unnatural to base salary or 
position upon length of service alone, that is, merely upon one’s 
ability to draw his breath; for verily, there be many poor and 
useless teachers who are leather-lunged. When a physician loses 
too many patients, he is not deprived of his practice because some- 
body marks him forty-nine per cent. ; and when a lawyer’s practice 
falls away it is not because someone has graded him sixty-three— 
it is moral gravitation that gradually lowers these several servants 
of the public out of sight. We must come to the same thing with 
the teachers. No amount of politics or pull will make a man 
employ a physician or a lawyer whom he believes to be untrust- 
worthy. When the responsibility of the teacher’s place in the 
public service is equally well established, no more will politics 
or pull get votes for the incompetent teacher. Moral gravitation 
is the thing. If the teaching force were once brought under its 
sway, it would more quickly and more thoroughly purge the sys- 
Law the tem of incompetents—by exclusion and by general 
oe improvement—than any system of legislation that 
Opportunity! could be devised. The one and only chance that a 
worthless teacher has for staying in the profession is that which 
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is afforded him by some law that was placed on the statute books 
to exclude him. He merely tricks the law and is thereafter safe. 

It is a fact of paramount importance which both the public 
and teachers are apt to overlook, that, in the end, it is of the most 
vital interest to the teachers themselves that there 


Mutual 

Interest of shall be not only some adequate and fair means of 
Teachers recognizing merit, and of estimating and suitably 
and Public = rewarding actual growing worth, but that there 


shall be, also, an equally effective plan for barring out those 
who are unprepared and for purging the school system of 
incompetent teachers. In the heat of discussion, the public and 
school authorities sometimes act as though, in their efforts to get 
rid of incompetent teachers, they cannot count upon the sympathy, 
much less the active support, of the teaching force. There are 
teachers, too, whose general behavior may seem to warrant this 
conclusion. But when in a calm and reasonable frame of mind 
all parties know that this is not so—that at this particular point 
there is a mutual interest of greatest import. When proper 
opportunity is given, therefore, the teachers may be fully relied 
upon to help work out some plan which will make their profession 
one that is practically self-purifying. If the responsibility for 
this were placed upon the teachers, it would at once key up the 
moral tone of the profession an octave above what it is today or 
what it ever has been. That is the way the responsibility for the 
character of the professions works in those of law and medicine. 
The most implacable foes of poor lawyers and physicians are the 
members of those professions who are reputable and worthy. 
The lawyers finally determine who shall be members of the bar, 
and the physicians determine who shall practice medicine. The 
responsibility for protecting the public against fraud rests prac- 
tically upon the professions themselves. The teachers are in no 
wise so peculiar a people that they cannot or will not take care of 
their profession in a similar manner, when they have a chance to 
do so. Mistakes and abuses will occur; but these will be many 
times outweighed by the moral effect upon the teachers of being 
compelled to assume the responsibility for the character and work 
of their brethren. 
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What the details of such a plan will be must be left to the 
gradual processes of evolution to determine. It must be anchored 
Plan Must in some way, however, to a few fundamental condi- 
Evolve from tions: There must be a constantly rising standard 
Experience of training, which shall be modified to meet the 
growing demands of the community. This must be required of 
teachers before being allowed to enter the profession. The time 
is ripe for a great advance in this direction. There must be 
increased opportunities for the school to work out under the 
direction of the teacher a more intimate relationship with the 
life of the community. In this way, everyone will be able to get 
directly at the worth of the teacher. And, finally, there must 
be a due regard for length of service. 

The encouraging feature in the present confusion of educa- 
tional debate is that the teachers are commencing to think. They 
have been out of proper relation to the public all these long years, 
and now they are beginning to realize it. If they will hold stead- 
fastly to the main question at issue until their true position is 
clearly defined in the public mind, most of the petty annoyances 
that now dog their footsteps will disappear. 

W. S. J. 
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School Days of the Fifties: A True Story with Some Untrue Names of 
Persons and Places. With an Appendix containing an Autobiographical 
Sketch of Francis Wayland Parker. By Witt1am M. GirrFIn. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Co. Pp. 137. 

This little book gives a graphic pen picture of our public schools as Mr. Giffin 
knew them in his boyhood “in the old stone schoolhouse in northern New York, 
near the banks of the beautiful St. Lawrence.” It is an interesting story, involv- 
ing incidentally, an analysis of the motives and methods of teachers, good and 
bad, as teachers were before they had been reached by the transforming power of 
normal-school training. The book is reminiscent in style and abounds in anecdote 
and incident which show forth the thoughts and doings of lively boys and girls 
whose generally belligerent attitude toward teacher and school worked itself out 


in innumerable pranks. Mr. Giffin throws this picture of his youthful training 
up strongly against a background of the principles of teaching, and shows that 


many of the most serious difficulties of his early days might have been avoided 
if his teachers had been more careful students of childhood and less concerned 
with the intricacies of dry subject-matter. 

The autobiographical sketch of Colonel Parker gives an interesting glimpse of 
the schools at a still earlier period. The book is rich in suggestion and serves 


more than to amuse; it furnishes to the serious-minded teacher much food for 
reflection. 
Wixsur S. JAcKMAN 
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